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ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF ISei, XPW> ETC - WITH THE INFINITIVE. 

By W. W. Goodwin. 

IT is a familiar fact that certain imperfects denoting obligation, 
propriety, or possibility, ISa, XPV V or *XPV V > £ ' K °s V v > t/>oot}k£v, 
ijjfjv, and others of similar meaning, are used with the infinitive in 
an idiomatic sense, in which the whole expression becomes a form of 
potential indicative, referring to past or present time, and generally 
implying the opposite of the action or the negation of the infinitive. 
Thus, ISa a-e i\6dv means you ought to have gone {but you did not 
go) ; ISa ere /at) tovto iroiziv, you ought not to be doing this {but you 
are) or you ought not to have done this {but you did it). These imper- 
fects may be used also as ordinary past tenses with no potential force ; 
as when ISa /uevav in Dem. xix. 1 24 means he had to stay {and did 
stay), or xprjv KavSavA.17 yeviaOai k<xk<os in Hdt. i. 8 means Candaules 
was doomed to fall into trouble. The peculiar idiom by which the 
opposite of the infinitive is usually implied is common to Greek, 
Latin, and English ; as in ISa <re tovtov <f>i\uv, hunc colere debebas, 
you ought to love him {but do not) . So also is the use of the past 
tenses ISa, debebas, and ought (past tense of owe) to express present 
time. These combinations are practically equivalent to the verb of the 
infinitive in the potential indicative (with av) , qualified by an adverb 
or other expression denoting obligation, propriety, or possibility, which 
expression would stand in the relation of an unreal condition to the 
verb with av. Thus, a/cos rjv o-e tovto iraOiiv means you would prop- 
erly have suffered this {tvhich you did not suffer) , and is equivalent to 
tovto av !ira#es cikotms, or (in full) tovto av maOes d to okos ZiraOes. 
The implied unreal condition, however, comes into the expression by 
idiomatic usage, and is not inherent in the words themselves. 

It is generally laid down as an absolute rule that in this idiom the 
opposite of the infinitive is always implied : see Kriiger, § 53, 2, 7, 
where the usual formula is given, that with !8a tovto yiyveo-Oai we 
must understand dXA.' ov yiyverai, with ISa av tovto yiyvco-Oai we must 
understand dAA' oi 8«. This principle was first formulated, I believe, 
by G. Hermann. It covers nearly all the ordinary cases, and has 
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generally been found to be a convenient working rule, though many- 
passages show that it is not of universal application. 1 The following 
three classes of examples show the need of a more flexible formula. 

(i) Et vrrb oSovtos eiire Tt\evrij<rav /xc, XPV V $V °~ £ toiIciv to. 
■jroieets, if the dream had said I was to perish by a tooth, you would 
properly do what you now do. Hdt. i. 39. Here the action of 
iroieav is emphatically affirmed ; and if anything is implied in opposi- 
tion to the apodosis, it would seem to be the opposite of XPV V - Yet 
there is no <xv. Ei p.kv ovv airavrcs oyxoXoyov/xev 0>(kunrov rfj ir6\a 
■jroAt/mv, oiSkv aXXo IStt t6v irapioVra ktyet-v Kal (rvfiftovXcvciv 
t; oVa>s a<r<j>a\.£<TTa.Ta. airbv dp.wovp.cOa, i.e. if then we were all agreed 
that Philip is at war with us, the speaker ought to say nothing else 
and give no other advice than this, etc. (but he adds that there is 
another opinion, and therefore it is necessary, dvdyni) Io-tLv, to discuss 
another matter). Dem. ix. 6. Ei pkv yap trap i/u>l Irid-q to ypap- 
/uaTtiov, ivijv alrido-ao-dai 'Awarovpi<a a>s eya> ^avtxa ras cruyft/Kas, 
for if the record-book had been given to me to keep, A. might possibly 
have charged me with putting the contract out of the way. Id. xxxiii. 
37. By the rule we should expect Ivijv dv, on the ground that ovk 

ivijv rather than ovk rJTido-a.TO is implied. Et koipa ixera.ii.tXov Tij iroAei 
tS>v irarpaypivuw, ovk a£iov yv Oavpd^av avTov, if he had seen that 
the state repented of its previous acts, we should not properly wonder 
at him {as we now do). Isoc. xviii. 21. The implied opposite seems 
to include the idea of d£iov. Mct<x tt]v pAxqv, ^viV ovS dyvm/xovrjo-ai 
ti Oav/jLao-Tov rjv tovs iroXXovs irpos ipi- Dem. xviii. 248. We gen- 
erally translate, when it would have been no wonder; and Westermann 
gives " entschuldbar gewesen ware," which seems to require rjv dv. 
*AAAa) tirptirtv Acyav a Aeyas, usually rendered it were (or would 
be) becoming for another to say what you say, which would be a 
translation of htpeKiv dv. Plat. Rep. 474 D. 



1 See Hermann, de Particula "Ac, I. 12. In discussing Soph. Elec. 1505, 
Xpv" 5' (vBiis ehcu rfivSe rots ttcutiv SIki)v, Hermann says: "Xprjv dicit, quia 
oportere indicat sine condicione: nee potest opponi, i.\\' ov XP^I'- nam s ' 
oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At non omnia fiunt, quae oportebat. 
Itaque quod opponere potes, aliud est : &.W' ovk e<m." 

The " opposite " implied in a negative expression of this kind (even when the 
negation belongs to the leading verb) is an affirmative. Thus ov irpoorjxev l\8etv, 
he ought not to have gone, implies aAV ^\$tv. 
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(2) In the preceding examples it is sometimes thought that dv is 
required with the leading verb, as it would be by the strict letter of 
the ordinary rule. In concessive sentences like the following, in 
which the statement precludes the contrary of the apodosis, nothing 
is implied in opposition to either infinitive or leading verb, so that 
the rule cannot be applied at all : — 

Kai yap dvev tovto>v (i.e. (cat tl p.i) ei^crc tovtovs, i&jv toi iroitciv 
Tavra, i.e. even if you had not all mankind with you, you could still 
do what you now do. Hdt. vii. 56. Here Tavra troUav is affirmed. 
Ovk i£rjv avrcp 8iKa£e<r0ai irepl tu>v totc yeycvr/p,tv<ov, ovS' cl Travra 
ravr vjv veiroirjKUK a <j>yi<tiv ovtos, he could not maintain a suit about 
what then took place, even if I had done all these things which he says 
I did. Isoc. xviii. 19. Here neither I^otti nor 8iKa£erai is implied. 
OvS' ei yvrjmw fyrav, dfnroirfToi 8e, cos ovtoi }<pa<rav, oi8' ovto> irpcxrrJKev 
airovs EvKTijjiioi'os ttvai, not even if they had been true sons, but had 
been afterwards adopted into another family, as these maintained, — 
not even in this case would they now belong by right to Euc lemon's 
house. Isae. vi. 44. Here the argument strives to show that they 
could not belong to E.'s house in any case. Ei yap i)v Hiram vpoSrjXa 
ra. p.eXXovra ycvrjaccrOai, . . . oiS' ovtok airoaTariov rrj w6\a tovtuiv 
rjv, i.e. Athens ought not even then to have withdrawn from this 
policy, which she followed (<MrocrTaTeov rjv = dirwTjJveu 18a) . Dem. 
xviii. 199. See also Dem. xv. 28. Et yap p.rj8iv d^erc tcov a\Aa>v 
XoyifraxrOai, p/qo i<f>' vp,u>v air5>v 0101 tcc rjre Tavra (rvvtivai, rjv iSciv 
wapdSaypa 'OXwOiovi tovtovcti, for although you had no other cases to 
consider, and could not learn this lesson in your own experience, you 
might have seen an example in these Olynthians. Id. xxiii. 107. 

(3) The examples just quoted seem to show that in these conces- 
sive sentences, with ?8ei etc. and an infinitive in the apodosis, the 
action of the infinitive is not denied but emphatically affirmed. But 
in the following examples the action of the infinitive is denied, not- 
withstanding the concessive protasis : — 

058 a yap rjv to irpaypa p.r) OerjXarov, anaBaprov vpJas eiKos i)v 
ovtcos iav, for even if the duty were not urged upon us by a God, you 
ought not to leave the guilt unpurged (as you do). Soph. O. T. 255. 
KoXov rjv, ei (cat r)papTavop.ev, TOicrSe etfat Trj r)p.£Ttpa. opyfj, r)ptv 8* 
al&xpov (sc. i)v) fSido-ao-Oai rr)v ptrpioTr/Ta, if we had even been in 
the wrong, they might fairly have yielded to our wrath, while we could 
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not have done violence to their moderation without disgrace. Thuc. i. 
38. (Here the opposite of each infinitive is implied.) "A£iov r)v, 
ei Kal /irfilv aureus irponpov virrjpxev ayaObv, (ravras) Trjs lueyitmp 
So>peos irapa tS>v 'IjWrjva>v ru^eiy, these states, even if they had no 
other merit to rely on, deserved to receive (would deservedly have 
received) the greatest reward from the Greeks (which in fact they 
did not receive). Isoc. xii. 71. 

It is well known that the imperfects in question (without 3v) 
can be used with the infinitive in two ways, — (a) alone, with 
no protasis expressed or implied except the condition which is 
contained in the expression itself, as in eSei o-e i\0w, you ought 
to have gone; and (b) as the apodosis of an unreal condition, 
as in ei outos ere €KeA.euo-ey, eSei ere ikOeiv, if he had commanded, 
you, you should have gone. It will be noticed that all the examples 
quoted above under (1), except the last two, and all under (2), 
are of the latter class, for in Hdt. vii. 56, avev tovtqiv represents 
d p.r) et^ere tovtous. If now we take the apodoses of these sen- 
tences apart from their protases, we shall find that no one of them 
can then have the meaning which it now has. For example, in Hdt. 
i. 39, XPV V <7£ Toteav rd woie'eis would not be Greek at all as a potential 
expression, for yprjv o-e rroitav would mean you ought to do (something 
which you do not do). In Dem. xxxiii. 37, ivrjv alrida-aa-Oai by itself 
would mean he might have charged me (but did not). Ovk l£qv 
aw<5 8iKa£eo-0cu could mean only he could not maintain a suit as he 
does ; that is, it would mean nothing without a protasis. Ov irpoarjicei/ 
airovs EiicTijjuovos etrai by itself would mean they ought not to belong 
to E.'s house as they do. Ovk axocrrariov rjv alone would mean she 
ought not to have withdrawn as she did. So rjv tSeiv irapdSuypa would 
mean you might have seen (but you did not see) an example. (Com- 
pare Dem. xxviii. 10, rr)v SuxdrjKriv ^c^avtKare, e£ ^s rjv eiSevat rr)v 
akr)6aav, the will, from which we might know the truth?) 

When these potential expressions without av stand alone, they 
always imply the opposite of the action or the negation of the infini- 
tive ; so that cikos r)v o-e tovto iraOdv by itself can mean only you would 
properly have suffered this (but you did not). This is necessary 
because the equivalent of this form, tovto av &rac?es et to eucos eVafcs, 
always involves ovk 2ira0es tovto, since tovto and to eucds are here 
made identical, and to eucos irraOvi is denied. When, however, one 
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of these expressions is made the apodosis of an unreal condition 
external to itself, it may be so modified by the new condition as no 
longer to imply the opposite of the infinitive as before. (See pp. 86, 
87.) This is the case with the first three examples under (1), in 
which we certainly do not find oh jroie'eis, aUo \£ya koI o-vpfiovkeva, 
and ovk rjna.o-a.To implied in the form of expression. Before examin- 
ing these passages further, it is important to fix more precisely the 
distinction between 18a etc. without av with the infinitive, and the 
equally familiar ?8a av etc. with the infinitive. As we cannot make 
the denial of the infinitive an absolute test of the use of the form with- 
out av, so we cannot make the denial of the leading verb an absolute 
test of the use of the form with av. The following rules will be found 
to cover the regular cases and also the apparent exceptions : — 

1. The form without av is used when the infinitive is the principal 
word, on which the chief force of the expression falls, while the 
leading verb is an auxiliary which we can express by ought, might, 
could, or by an adverb. 

2. On the other hand, when the chief force falls on the neces- 
sity, propriety, or possibility of the act, and not on the act itself, the 
leading verb has av, like any other imperfect in a similar apodosis. 1 

Examples of the latter use are generally regular. We quote only 
Dem. iv. I, el to. Sc'ovTa outoi <ruv£j6ouA.£u(rav, ouSev av fyias vSv ISci 
fiovkeveo-Oai, if these had given you the necessary advice, there would 
be no need of your deliberating now. Here, as in all the ten exam- 
ples of ?8« av quoted by La Roche, we find ISti av in its meaning 
there would be (or would have been) need, whereas in the form without 
av we generally have eSei in the sense of ought, expressing obligation 
and not necessity. Of course, the idea of necessity is incompatible 



1 See La Roche on " &v bei £8« und e£rjii " in the Zeitschrift fur die oester- 
reichischen Gymnasien for 1876, pp. 588-591. He professes to give all the 
cases ; but his twenty-one examples of «8« dp include eleven in which e5ei has 
the genitive of a noun and no infinitive. Omitting these, we have only ten of 
e5ei &v with the infinitive : Thuc. i. 74 ; Lys. Frag. 56 (88 Scheibe) ; Isoc. xv. 
17; Isak. iv. 4; Dem. iv. 1; Plat. Sep. 328 C, Theaet. 169 E, Gorg. 514 A, 
Ale. i. 1 19 B ; Dem. lvii. 47 (only the last three affirmative) ; with four of {fir 
S.v: Lys. iv. 13, Frag. 47 (79 Scheibe) ; Isae. x. 13 ; Dem. xxiv. 146. He finds 
XPV" &y only in Lys. xii. 48, where he proposes to omit &v, overlooking xPV" &" 
7rpo<r8o/r5<roi in Dem. xviii. 195. Both of these passages are discussed below, 
pp. 85, 86. 
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with that of an act not done. If La Roche's statistics are complete 
here, we see that the Greeks almost always expressed obligation or 
propriety, and generally expressed possibility, by the form without av, 
reserving ?8ei av for the idea of necessity, and i£i)v av for a few cases 
in which the idea of possibility was to be made specially emphatic. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that the form with- 
out av should often be used where we are at first inclined to think av 
is required. It must be remembered that the real apodosis here is 
not the central infinitive alone, but this infinitive modified by the 
idea of obligation, propriety, or possibility in the leading verb, that 
is, conditioned by the implied protasis which the expression includes. 
(See p. 87.) This modification may be so slight as to leave the infini- 
tive the only important word in the apodosis ; in this case the oppo- 
site of the infinitive is generally implied, as it always is when no 
protasis is added : thus, Eur. Med. 586, xprjv <r, elircp rjcrOa p,r) xaxos, 
7ret<ravTa /«.c yafuiv yd/xov T&vht, implies aAA' ovk lya/nas jracras /ae. It 
may be so great as to make the idea of obligation, etc., a prominent 
factor in the apodosis, still stopping short of the point at which this 
favorite Greek idiom was abandoned and an ordinary apodosis with av 
was substituted in its place. The Greeks preferred the form without 
av almost always where we can express the apodosis by the verb of 
the infinitive with ought, might, or could, or with an adverb, although 
we sometimes find it hard to express the combined idea in English 
without giving undue force to the leading verb. Sometimes, when 
the idea of obligation, propriety, or possibility is specially prominent 
in the apodosis, although no oV is used, the opposite that is suggested 
combines this idea with that of the infinitive. This is the case with 
the first four examples in (1). In Hdt. i. 39, the apodosis is you 
would then properly do what you now do (or you would then, if you 
did what you ought, do what you now do), implying now you do not 
do this properly. With xprjv av it would have been it would then 
be your duty to do what you now do, or (if xpw av had the force 
of cSa av) it would then be necessary for you to do what you now 
do, the chief force being transferred from the act to the duty or 
necessity. Still, this change might have been made without other- 
wise affecting the sense. In Dem. ix. 6, the apodosis is in that case 
the speaker would properly talk of nothing else than this (implying 
now he may properly talk of another matter) ; whereas with «8et av 
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it would be there zvould then be no need of his talking of anything 
else, with greater emphasis on the ?8ei and a change of meaning. In 
Dem. xxiii. 37, ivrjv ouTuurao-Ocu means he might then possibly have 
accused me, implying he could not possibly accuse me as it was; 
with ivrjv av it would have been it would then have been possible for 
him to accuse me, the emphasis being transferred with no other 
change of sense. In Isoc. xviii. 21, the apodosis, in that case we 
ought not to wonder at him or we should not properly wonder at him, 
is equivalent to ovk av iOavp,d£ofji.ev d£to>s, with the opposite implied, 
now we do wonder at him properly (vvv 6avpA£op*v d£ia>s). This 
combination of two ideas in an apodosis of this kind is analogous to 
that which we often find in an ordinary apodosis with dv ; thus, in 

ISOC. vi. 87, oi)( ovtoi 8' av rrpo0vp.<oi em. rbv voXepxiv v/ias TraptKaXow, 
d fir) tt)v dpr/vr/v iwpusv alaxpav iao/xtvrjv, I should not exhort you 
with all this zeal to war, did I not see, etc., the apodosis which is 
denied includes ovtw ■n-po&i/itos. Compare Isoc. xii. 71, quoted p. 80. 
The first four examples in (1) confirm the reading of the best man- 
uscripts in EUR. Med. 490, ei yap r)<rff dmus Iti, (TvyyvuKTTov rjv <roi 
tovS' ipao-Orjvai \€)(ovs, which may be translated for if you had re- 
mained still childless, you might pardonably have become enamored 
of this new marriage, the apodosis being equivalent to tov8* tipda-Orji 
&v with an adverb meaning pardonably. If no protasis had been 
added, a-vyyvoxTrbv rjv <roi ipa<r6rjvai (as a potential expression) could 
have meant only you might pardonably have fallen in love {but you 
did not) ; and then a-vyyvuicTTov av rjv would certainly have been 
necessary to give the meaning it would have been pardonable (but 
now it is not so). Compare ovS' ayv<ap.ovrj<rai ti Oavpao-rbv rjv in (1). 
With d rja-ff arrais en added, we may understand as implied you were 
not pardonably enamored. The other reading <rvyyvd>a-T &v rjv trot 
would make the same change which xpv v <*"> «®a <*"> <">}" av, and a£iov 
av r)v would make in the first four passages in (1). Such an insertion 
of av would withdraw attention from the prominent idea, which is in 
ipacrOrjvai (= rjpaxrOrfi av), and would make avyyvaxxTOv the most 
important word. Here, as elsewhere in these expressions, the Eng- 
lish translation of the Greek idiom is faulty; but it should aim to 
throw the force of the apodosis upon the infinitive, as when we trans- 
late tocos rjv ere arroOaveiv you would deservedly have perished, or i£rjv 
ere p-evav you might have remained. 
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A striking illustration of the modification of the infinitive in an 
apodosis of this kind by the force of the leading verb may be seen 
in the examples under (3). Here in concessive sentences, in which 
the apodosis must be affirmed, we find the action of the infinitives 
denied. This shows that the infinitive alone is not the real apodosis. 
In Soph. O. T. 255, the actual apodosis is you would not properly 
leave the guilt unpurged (implying you do not properly leave if) . In 
Thuc. i. 38, the apodosis is they would fairly have yielded (implying 
they did not yield, but it was fair that they should}. In Isoc. xii. 71, 
it is they would deservedly have received, = Ztvxov av d&'ws (implying 
that it was only undeservedly that they failed to receive the reward) . 
The remarks that have been made above apply also to the conces- 
sive sentences in (2), in which nothing in the apodosis is denied. 
Here, too, the form with av might have been used by transferring the 
force of the expression from the infinitive to the leading verb. 

It has been seen that 18a av with the infinitive differs from iSa 
without av in meaning as well as in the balance of emphasis. On 
the other hand, i&jv av differs from i£fjv only in the latter respect. 
See ISAE. x. 13, Tip fjkv irarpl avTrjs, d ircuSes appeves /xrj iytvovro, ovk 
av i£fjv aveu Tavrtjs S<a6ecr6ai, i.e. in that case he would not have been 
permitted (by law) to leave his daughter out of his will; and Dem. 
xxiv. 146, ovre yap av *£fjv v/uv Tip.av on %pV iraOciv tj dirorttrai, 
i.e. if this law were passed, you would not have the power (which 
you now have) of assessing penalties. Compare with these Isoc. 
xviii. 19, ovk i£f)v airy SiKa^eaOai, he could not (in that case) main- 
tain a suit, where i£r)v av would only give more emphasis to the pos- 
sibility, which is done in the preceding examples. For the ordinary 
use of ifrjv and the infinitive see Plat. Crit. 52 C, i£i)v <roi <j>vyrjs 
Tiprjo-ao-Oai el i/3ovkov, you might have proposed exile as your penalty 
if you had wished to (implying only ah <f>vyrji iTL/irjaw). 

In the last two examples under (1), in which there is no protasis 
added to the potential expression, so that the opposite of the infinitive 
alone is implied, the form without av has the same justification, though 
in both it is difficult to translate the infinitive so as to make it equiv- 
alent, as it is, to a past tense of the indicative with av. In Dem. 
xviii. 248, oho* ayva>fn.ovrjo-ai ti Oavfjuxo-rbv v)v tov% ■n-oAAows irpos «fi« 
means the mass of the people might then have been somewhat unmind- 
ful of me (yyv<i>n6vr]o-av aV ti irpos e/ite) without doing anything won- 
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derful (i.e. if they had done a very natural thing) . But Bavpaarbv &v 
rjv would have thrown undue emphasis on Oavprnrrov, meaning it would 
not have been wonderful for the people to have been somewhat unmind- 
ful. In Plat. Rep. 474 D, aAA<a eirpeirev Xtyeiv a Xeyeis is equiva- 
lent to aXXos eXeyev av irpeirovrcos a Xeyas, another would becomingly 
say what you say, the opposite of Xtyav being implied. "Ewpeirev &v 
Xiyeiv also might have been used with a change of emphasis. 

It remains to discuss two passages in which xpfjv av occurs, with a 
view to La Roche's disbelief in the existence of this form (see p. 81). 
In Dem. xviii. 195, we have xpi?v and xprjv av in close succession, with 
no essential change in meaning except the difference in emphasis 
above explained. The sentence is : « pera. GhjfiaCw 17/uv dywi£ofiei/ois 
out<os eTpjxpro Trpa£ai, ri XPV V KpocrSoKav el pr/Sk Tovrorvs ioyopiev 
<Tvpp.dx<yvs ; . . . Kal el vvv rpiStv ypepSiv awb ri}s Attikijs oBbv tjJs pa-Xt* 
yevop.evrj's tocowtos kivSwos koI <f>6f$os irepiearr) rrjv 7rdA.1v, ri av, ei ttov 
tt/s x^pas ravrb rdvro irdOos (TwifStf, irpoaBoKrja'ai XPV V > !•*-• w hen 
it was fated that we should fare as we did with the Thebans on our 
side, what ought we to have expected (which we did not find ourselves 
expecting) if we had not secured even these as allies ? And, if so great 
danger and terror surrounded the city when the battle was fought two 
or three days' journey from Attica, what should we have had to expect 
(which we did not really have to expect) if this calamity had occurred 
within our own country? Here the unreal supposition of not having 
secured the Thebans as allies, or (its probable consequence) the 
battle of Chaeronea having been fought in Attica, suits either form of 
apodosis, ri xpr}v Tpovhonav ; or ri av XPV V TrpoaSoicrja-ai; the expecta- 
tion itself in the former case, and the necessity for the expectation 
in the latter, being specially emphasized. It is hard to believe that 
the orator felt any important change in the general force of his ques- 
tion when he added av in the second case. 

In Lys. xii. 32, we have, addressed to Eratosthenes, XPV V &* "*> 
efarep rj<T0a x/oijotos, 7roA.i1 paXXov tois peXXovcnv dSuccos airo0avei<r6ai 
pijwrrjv yeviaOai 77 tovs d&Kcos diroXovpevovs (rvXXappdvetv, if 
you had been an honest man, you ought to have become an informer 
in behalf of those who were about to suffer death unjustly, much 
rather than (and not) to have arrested (as you did) those who were 
doomed to perish unjustly; but in 48, referring to the same man and 
the same acts, the orator says ehrep ty avrjp ayaObs, *XPV V av irpSnov 
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phi prj irapavofuos apxav, tireira rfj fiovkrj prprvrrpr ytvicrOai, k.t.\., 
if he had been an honest man, he would have had, first, to abstain 
from lawlessness in office, and, next, to come before the Senate as an 
informer, etc. La Roche proposes to omit ax in the second passage, 
because it would be absurd to suppose that dX\' i\pw is implied in 
the sense that E. had a right to be lawless in office (" er durfte irapa- 
v6p,a>s a.px<xv "), because he was not honest. What is implied is rather 
oAA' ovk ixPV v P-V Ta-pavop.aK ap\av, i.e. not being an honest man, he 
did not have to abstain from lawlessness in office, etc., which we can 
understand without absurdity. The passage, like so many sentences 
of this class, is simply an argument to prove that E. was not honest. 
If he had been honest (it is said), he would have had to do certain things 
(which, it is implied, all honest men do) ; but he did not do these 
(as is stated, cis rr/v apyrpi KaraxTTas ayaOov p.h> ovStvbs perka-fte"! oXK<ov 
Se ttoW5>v) ; therefore he was not honest. There is a slight slip in 
showing that he did not do the things in question, and not that he did 
not have to do them ; so that of the two constructions, XPV V m 3 2 
and e\PV v <>" m 4-8; the former is more strictly logical. This use of 
ixp*i v °- v is the counterpart of that of XPV V > ^h *vv v > an d a£u>v rjv in 
the passages quoted above (1), where the forms with 5v might have 
been used. 

The following objection may here be raised. If 18a tovtov diro0ave<V, 
he ought to have been put to death, involves an unreal protasis, the denial 
of which carries with it the negation of the principal verb (here diro- 
Oaveiv) , why does not this same denial take place also when another 
protasis is added, since the implied protasis still remains as before ? 
When several protases, not co-ordinate, belong to the same sentence, 
one always contains the leading condition, to which the rest of the 
sentence (including the other conditions) forms the conclusion. 
When this leading condition is unreal, it makes all subordinate past 
or present conditions also unreal, so far as the supposed case is con- 
cerned, without regard to their own nature. Thus, in Dem. iv. 1, 
after the leading unreal condition, el mpl kolivov tivos irpayparos trpov- 
TiOero Xiyew, if it were proposed to speak on any new subject, there 
are two directly opposite suppositions, el pkv rjpecn<e and ei 8c py, 
if what was said pleased me and if it did not, both stated as unreal, 
which would be impossible unless the leading supposition had made 
the whole state of things supposed in the sentence unreal. It is 
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obvious, therefore, that a subordinate condition may refer to a case 
which is not in itself unreal, although it is part of a supposition which 
as a whole is unreal. This can easily be seen in English ; for we can 
say, If he had been an Athenian, he would have been laughed at if he 
had talked as he did, by no means implying that the latter subordinate 
supposition is contrary to fact, although it is part of an unreal state 
of things, and would be expressed in Greek by ei IXeyev. This is now 
the relation of the unreal protasis involved in ei«6s fjv o-e tovto iraOdv, 
when this expression is made the apodosis of a new unreal condition. 
Thus, when yprjv o-e iroieeii/ in Hdt. i. 39, which by itself could admit 
only an unreal object, follows ei viro oSoVtos elire TeAevnJow /*£, even 
to. Troiecis can be its object, and the whole can mean if the dream had 
said I was to perish by a tooth, you would do what you now do if you 
did what was right. The new chief protasis that has come in has 
changed the whole relation of the old implied protasis to the sentence 
as a whole. See Plat. Apol. 1 7 D, d |«vos eTvy\avov w, £wtyiyvo>- 
(TKtTt Stfirov av p.01 et iv intwr) rrj (fxtivy re kou T(S rpoiria eXeyov iv 
olo-n-ep iTt6pa.ixin.-qv, i.e. if I were a foreigner, you would pardon me if 
I spoke in my own dialect. So Eur. Suppl. 1084, d 8 rjptv vtoi Sts k<xI 
ylpovTK, d tis i^rjiitdpTave, oWXoi) fiiov Xa\6vTK i£u>p6ovp.d)' av, if 
we were twice young and twice old, in case any one of us made a 
mistake, we should secure a double life and set ourselves right} 

The Latin follows precisely the same principle as the Greek in the 
use of such imperfects as debebat, licebat ( = xprjv, i&jv), and deberet, 

1 It seems to me that this principle gives the only satisfactory solution to the 
apparent paradox in Soph. Oed. Tyr. 221, ov yip Uv ntucokv %xvevov aires, pdf 
oiiK i\av Tt abp.$o~Kov, where pi) ovk exw i s obviously equivalent to the conditional 
form ei pit eTxov, while there is yet no such opposite implied as but I did have a 
clue. The chief condition appears to me to lie in the intensive avris, by myself, 
i.e. if I were undertaking the search by myself, which is especially forcible after 
\evos fiei> and {eVos 54, and is equivalent to el fiovos 1x»evov. The meaning then 
is, for I should not be very far on in my search, if I were attempting to trace it 
by myself without any clue. Thus, jui) ovk ^x a "' ""■ oipBoKov, without any clue, 
becomes part of the unreal supposition, without being itself contrary to fact. 
The negative /nfi shows that /ij) owe tx a * forms part of the protasis, and does not 
merely add a descriptive clause to the apodosis as if it were ovk ex<»v. In fact, 
it is difficult to see how in any other way than this we can have yht ovk tx&v, 
representing ei ^ eTx<»'> without involving the idea that Oedipus had a clue in 
his search. This remark will apply to ^ ovk £x u >" here, whatever unfulfilled con- 
dition we supply with ov . . . ix"^ "- 
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liceret (=xpi)v av, eirjv av), with reference to present time. But 
when such expressions are past, the Latin uses debuit or debuerat in 
the sense of xpyjv, and debuisset for xpw & v > b°th with the present 
infinitive; while the Greek keeps the imperfect in all cases. See 
Cic. Phil. ii. 99, Quem patris loco, si ulla in te pietas esset, colere 
debebas (=%pyv ere <j>i\elv), you ought to love {but you do not) ; and 
Cluent. 1 8, Cluentio ignoscere debebitis quod haec a me dici patiatur; 
mihi ignoscere non deberes si tacerem ( = ov av <n i/wl crvyyiyviaa-Ktiv 
Xprjv ei icriywv), it would not be right for you to pardon me if I were 
silent. In the former case the emphasis falls on colere; in the 
latter on non deberes, which is in strong antithesis to debebitis. See 
also Cic. Verr. ii. 5, 50 : Qui ex foedere ipso navem yel usque ad 
Oceanum, si imperassemus, mittere debuerunt, ei, ne in freto ante sua 
tecta et domos navigarent, . . . pretio abs te ius foederis et imperii 
condicionem redemerunt, they who were bound by the very terms of 
the treaty, if we had commanded it, to send a ship even into the 
Ocean, etc. So far as any opposite is implied here, it is not that of 
mittere, but rather something like what is implied in the first four 
examples in (1), like they did not have to send. Mittere debuissent 
(eSet av TriiMJ/ai.) would mean they would have been bound to send. 
In latin, as in Greek and English, the peculiar force of the past tense 
of the indicative with the infinitive is purely idiomatic. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the idiomatic use of Z8a 
etc. with the infinitive may be found in the same sentence with the 
ordinary use of these imperfects as past tenses, with no reference to 
any condition. A familiar case is in the New Testament, Matth. 

xxiii. 23^ Tavra. Si cSei woirja-ai Kaniiva fir) a<f>tlvai, these (the 

weightier matters of the law) ought ye to have done, and yet not to 
have left the others (taking tithes) undone. This is equivalent to 
two sentences, ravra ISei fyias iroirjaai, ye ought to have done these 
(which ye did not do), and Ik&vo. ZSei fyias /tuj afalvai, ye were right 
in not leaving those undone (which ye did not leave undone) . In 
Dem. xviii. 190, ti tov (rviifiovXov i^prjv irouiv; ov . . . iXtvOcu; nothing 
in the words shows whether the action of k\i<rO<u is real or not ; but 
the following tovto toivw liroi-qera shows that the questions refer 
merely to a past duty which the speaker actually performed. 



